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r their permanent   settlement, known as the  Kontor,

. and  for these they had early obtained a species of

.autonomy that permitted them' to exercise jurisdiction

according to their native 'laws over their own country

.people,    Defaulters were judged by Hanseatic rules,

- and  the ." common   merchant"   found  a  help  and

support against the - foreigners among whom'he for

the moment resided and with whom he traded.

The shrewd towns knew well'how to estimate the
value of such foreign settlements, and it it is note-
worthy that they never accorded reciprocal rights. In
vain foreigners pleaded permission to found similar
settlements in the Hansa's dominions ; the towns
always skilfully declined such requests. Thus in
Cologne foreign merchants were not allowed to reside
longer than six weeks at a stretch, and this only three
times in the year ; therefore only eighteen weeks in all.
Similar and even more restrictive regulations pre-
vailed in the other cities.

It is curious to note that, until the end of the
thirteenth century, it was chiefly the inland ' towns
who were the great traders, but when they needed for
their trade the highway of the ocean, gradually the
maritime ports had taken the place of importance.
One of the chief lines of sea traffic was that between
Bruges in Flanders and Northern Russia. On this
route hundreds of ships sailed annually, all owned by
the "Easterlings," as the Baltic merchants were called
to distinguish them from the inland traders. It was
not until the fifteenth century that we find Dutchmen,
Zealanders, .and Frisians striving to come into serious
competition with the Hansa^